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SIGNORA PASTA. 


This distinguished singer was born at Milan in 1799, and 
made her first appearance on any stage at the King’s theatre, 
jn 1817. She was then only in her eighteenth year; and though 
she could not, at so early an age, and without any musical 
experience, compete with the two admirable female singers, 
Fodor and Camporese, who performed in the same season, yet 
she showed, most distinetly, the possession of a talent that 
wanted only a little time and culture, and a fair opportunity for 
displaying itself. She left England at the close of the season, 
and retired to Italy, where she devoted the whole of her time 
to study, and to the hearing of the best performers, but without 
the interference of any master. 

In 1822, she returned to the stage, and chose Paris as the 
place of her second début, where she immediately produced a 
great sensation, and has ever since been rising in popularity, 
not only with the French, but with all the foreign visiters at 
that capital. Here, it is said, a noble marquis, connected with 
the management of the King’s theatre, heard her, and took im- 
mediate steps for bringing her to London. 


Madame Pasta’s voice is a mezzo-soprano, its compass is|| 


extensive, and, though not strong, has quite power enough, 
except in concerted pieces, in which she cannot contend suc- 
cessfully against the combined sounds of the other singers, 
and the thunder of the orchestra. Her tones are rich and 
sweet, except when she forces them; and though devoid of that 
clearness and vibration which the real soprano—Madame 
Ronzi, for instance—possesses, yet they are well suited to her 
style of singing, and to the characters which she will probably 
undertake. Her style is 
pure, and totally divested ofall the spurious finery, the gewgaw, 
that has been so prevalent lately. She adds very little to what 


Her intonation is unimpeachable. 


“is set down” for her, and that little is not only in good taste, || 


but in a taste that has a great deal of originality in it. As an 
actress, Madame Pasta is not less worthy of distinction; her 
expression and gesture are in excellent keeping with her sing- 
ing; all three are the offspring of deep feeling and correct 
judgment. In figure she is rather below the middle size, but 
is exceedingly well proportioned. It may be recollected that 
her first appearance in England was in male attire, and her 
form was then greatly admired. Her features are regular and 
expressive, and her whole countenance indicates a genius for 
the serious, rather than the comic drama. The principal operas 
in which Madame Pasta has appeared in Italy and France are 
Otello, Medea, Camilla, Nina, Romeo e Giuletta, Tancredi, and 
La Rosa Bianca e Rosa Rossa. 





SUMMARY JUSTICE. 


A VENETIAN STORY. 
By the late John Taylor, author of “Monsieur Tonson.” 

A German Prince who had been making the grand tour, as 
it is called, rested a few days at Venice, in order to make him- 
self acquainted not only with the theory, but also with the 
practice, of the Venetian republic. Happening to walk through 
the streets of the city, if they may be so called, he saw a 


| : ee ge 7 . 

'with timidity and fear. When no more questions were pro- 
|posed to him on that head, he was sternly asked by another 
|member of the same tribunal, whether he had uttered any re- 
|flections upon the Venetian government since his arrival in the 
‘city. He answered in the negative; and then the third, in a 
t terrific tone, bade him recollect himself, and repeated 
\the same question. In his consternation, excited by the ap- 
‘palling solemnity of the tribunal before which he stood, he 
The first judge then asked 
him if he had not purchased something in the morning, and if 
it had not been stolen from his servant as he returned to his 
lodgings. In his agitation and confusion he had almost for- 
| gotten the splendid brocade which he had purchased and lost 


| mos 


jagain answered in the negative. 
| 


in his walk; when it was recalled to his recollection, however, 
he admitted the fact. He was then asked if he had not, in 
consequence of his loss, ventured to pass some censure on the 
In the midst of his terrors he declared he had 
only expressed his surprise that such a crime could have been 


| government. 
| 


committed in open day, under so active and vigilant a govern- 
Folding doors were then ordered to 
|be thrown open, discovering a large chamber, as glaring with 


}ment as that of Venice. 


\light as the other had been solemnly dim, in which was a 


io 
g 


silk under his arm. 
| pri 
| 


ibbet, and a man hanging upon it, with the identical piece of 
One of the judges then addressed the 
nee, and told him, without the least allusion to his rank, 


that as a stranger he was excused; observing to him, however, 
at the same time, that by the summary justice with which the 
offender had been visited, he ought to be more cautious before 


he ventured to throw reflections on a government, whose vigi- 
lance was ever in operation, and whose judgments were quick, 
decisive, and exemplary. The judge then, in a milder tone, 
jassured him that he was welcome to remain in the city as long 


| . . . . . 
jas his convenience might require. The prince, however, as 
soon as he was dismissed from this temple of justice, assembled 


his retinue, and immediately quitted Venice.* 





THE FLOWER GIRL OF THE PONT NEUF. 


I was crossing the Pont Neuf at the moment when a porter 
| belonging to the Bank of France, pretty well tired of the weight 
jhe carried (it was a bag containing nine thousand franes in 
silver), stopped to rest himself by leaning against the parapet 
| wall of the bridge; but at the moment that he did so, his valu- 
‘able load, either from awkwardness or carelessness, slipped out 
of his hands, and fell into the Seine, which is very deep just in 
|thatspot. Nevershall I forget his look of despair. He made 
ia movement as if to jump over; and, I believe, would have 
effected his purpose but for the presence of mind of a girl; a 
little delicate looking thing of about sixteen, a violet-seller, 
who, clasping her arms around him, cried for help, which in 
an instant was afforded. Myself and some others seized him; 
|he struggled with us desperately. ‘Let me go! let me go!” 
‘cried he; “I am ruined for ever.” “My wife, my children, 
'what will become of you?” A multitude of voices were raised 
at once, some to console, others to inquire; but above the rest 
| were heard the clear and silver tones of the little violet girl:— 
‘My friend, have patience, you have lost nothing.” ‘Nothing! 
|Oh, heavens!”’ “*No, no; I tell you no. Let some one run for 
|the divers: there is no doubt they will succeed in bringing it 





| 
| 





splendidly embroidered piece of silk in one of the shop win- 
dows. 
retinue to purchase and carry it to his hotel. When he arrived | 
there he found that it had been stolen from his servant. Upon| 
hearing this he expressed his surprise that, under so active and 
Vigilant a government as that of Venice, such a theft should 
have been committed in open day. He had not returned to his 
apartments above an hour, when he was waited on by an officer 
of the state, citing him to appear before a tribunal which was 
then sitting. Hesitating a little, the officer assumed a more 
determined air, and informed him that if he refused to attend 
it would be at his peril. He therefore obeyed the summons, 
was taken to a public office, and introduced into a room hung 
with black: in the centre was a dark, elevated table, at which 
sat three judges in sable attire. He was questioned by the 
first in an awful voice, as to who he was, his name, his condi- 
tion, and his motive for visiting Venice. These inquiries vere 
issued with a terrifying solemnity. Though a prince, and 





He stopped at the shop door, and ordered one of his || 


} 


“She is right,’’ resounded from a number of voices, and 
from mine among the rest; and in an instant, half-a-dozen peo- 
|ple ran to fetch the divers. Those who remained, exerted 


up.” 


themselves as well as thefcould to solace the poor porter. 
| One brought hima small glass of liqueur; another, alittle brandy; 
a third, some eau de Cologne; and four or five presented the 
grand specific, sugar and water. The little violet girl had been 
before all the rest in administering a cordial; and, perhaps, 
her’s was the most efficacious—a glass of pure water, which 
she held to his trembling lips, and made him swallow. 
“Drink,” she cried, “drink it up, it will do you good.” Whe- 
\ther it was the water, or the kind and sympathetic manner 
|with which it was offered, that relieved him, I know not, but 
‘certainly one of the two had its effect, for his looks grew less 
| wild; he burst into a passionate fit of weeping, and, by degrees, 
became composed enough to make his acknowledgments to 


} 





* This narrative was related to the writer by Mr. Roma, a Venetian 


' possessing supreme authority in his own dominions, he answered || artist. 


the spectators who had shewn such interest in his misfortune. 
|The divers soon came, and one of them descended without loss 
\of time. Never did I witness such an intense anxiety as the 
|Search excited; if the fate of every one present had hung upon 
\the success, they could not have testified greater interest in it. 
| He soon re-appeared, bringing up—not the bag of silver, buta 
|small iron box. It was instantly broken open, and found to 
be full of twenty-franc pieces in gold; they were quickly counted 
jand found to amount to nearly twelve thousand francs; about 
‘four hundred and fifty pounds sterling. There were three 
a who, overjoyed at their good fortune, speedily divided 
|the prize among themselves; and directly afterwards another 
|descended in search of the porter’s bag. This time he returned 
| with it intriumph. The poor fellow could scarcely speak when 
|it was put into his hands. On coming to himself, he cried 
| with vehemence, “God reward you!” you know not what good 
|you have done—I am the father of five children. I was for- 
‘merly in good circumstances, but a series of misfortunes 
\reduced me to the greatest distress. All that I had left was 
an irreproachable character, and that procured me my present 
| situation; I have had it but a week. To-day I should, without 
your help, have lost it. My wife, my children, would have 
been exposed to all the horrors of want; they would have been 
| ¢ 


leprived of a husband and a father; for never, no never, could 
| 1 have survived the ruin I had brought upon them! It is you 
wae have saved us all; God will reward you, he alone can.” 
| While he thus spoke, he rummaged in his pockets, and drew 
}out some franes. ‘This is all I have, ’tis very little; but tell 
‘me where you live, and to-morrow—” “Nota farthing,”’ inter- 
‘rupted they, with one voice; and one of them added, “Stop a 
| bit, let me talk to my comrades.”” They stepped aside for a 
}moment; I followed them with my eyes, and saw that they 
|listened to their companion with emotion. ‘We are all of a 
mind,”’ said he, returning with them. “Yes, my friend, if we 
have been serviceable to you, you also have been the cause of 
our good fortune; it seems to me that we ought to share with 
|you what God has sent us through your means. My com- 
panions think so too, and we are going to divide it into four 
equal shares.” ‘The porter would have remonstrated, but his 
voice was drowned by the acclamation of the spectators, 
‘“‘Generous fellows!’”’—“Much good may it do you!”—“The 
same luck to you,” resounded from every mouth. ‘There was 
not one present but seemed as happy as if he or she were about 
to participate in the contents of the box. The money was 
divided, and, in spite of his excuses, the porter was forced to 
take his share. The generous Divers went their way; the 
crowd began to disperse; but the porter still lingered, and I 
had the curiosity to remain, in order to watch his motions. 
He approached the little violet girl. “Ah! my dear,” cried he, 
“what do I not owe you! but for you it had been all over with 
me. My wife, my little ones, must thank you.” ‘Ma foi! it 
is not worth mentioning. Would you have had me stand by 
and see you drown yourself!” ‘But your courage, your 
strength! could one have expected it from so young a girl!’ 
“Ah! there is no went of strength where there is good will.” 
“And nobody ever had more of that. Give me six of your 
bouquets, my dear; my children are so fond of violets, and 
never have they prized any as they will do these.” She 
twisted a bit of thread round six of her fairy nosegays, and 
presented them to him. He deposited them carefully in his 
bosom, and slipped something into her hand; then, without 
waiting to hear the acknowledgments which she began to pour 
forth, took to his heels as if his bag had been made of feathers, 
|The girl looked after him with pleasure sparkling in her eyes. 
“What will you take for the rest of your nosegays?”’ said I, 
\going up to her. ‘Whatever you please to give me,” cried 
ishe, with vivacity; “for that good man’s money will burn my 
| pocket till I get home to give it to my mother. Oh! how glad 
will she be to have all that, and still more so whenshe knows 
why it has been given me.” ‘The reader will easily believe 
that my purchase was speedily made; the good girl’s purse 
was something the heavier for it; and I had the pleasure of 
thinking, that I contributed, in a small degree, to reward the 
goodness of heart which she had so unequivocally displayed. 
She hastened home with her little treasure, and I returned to 
my lodging to put my violets into water, promising myself, as 
I did so, to be a frequent customer to the little nosegay girl of 
the Pont Neuf. 
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AUTOMATON VIOLINIST. 


Galignani’s Messenger, published at Paris, furnishes the | 
following interesting account of a new musical wonder, in the| 
shape of Monsieur Mareppe’s automaton violin player, which | 
was not long since exhibited before the Royal Conservatory at 
Paris—and caused much admiration. 

“On entering the saloon, I saw a well dressed handsome 
figure of a man, apparently between forty and fifty, standing | 
with a violin in his hand, as if contemplating a piece of music, | 
which lay on a desk before him—and had I not gone to see an| 
automaton, I should have believed the object before me en-| 
dowed with life and reason, so perfectly natural and easy wete| 
the attitudes and expression of countenance of the figure. I 
had but little time for observation before the orchestra was 
filled by musicians, and on the leader taking his seat, the 
fivure instantly raised itself erect, bowed with much elegance 
two or three times, and then turned to the leader, nodded, as if 
to say, he was ready, and placed his violin to his shoulder. 
At the given signal he raised his bow, and applying it to the 
instrument, produced, @ la Paganini, one of the most thrilling 
and extraordinary flourishes I ever heard—in which scarcely a 
semi-tone within the compass of the instrument was omitted— 
and this executed with a degree of rapidity and clearness per- 
fectly astonishing. The orchestra then played ashort symphony 
in which the automaton occasionally joined in beautiful style. 
He then played a most brilliant fantasie in E natural with 
accompaniments, including a movement allegro mollo on the 
fourth string solo, which was perfectly indescribable. The 
tones prodneed were like any thing but a violin—the expres- 
sion beyond conception. I felt as if lifted from my seat, and 
burst into tears—in which predicament I saw most persons in 


the room. 

Suddenly he struck into a eadenze, in which the harmonies 
double and single, arpeggios on the four strings, and saltos, 
for which Paganini was so justly celebrated, were introduced 
with the greatest effect; and after a close shake of eight bars’ 
duration, commenced the coda, a prestissimo movement played 
in three parts throughout. ‘This part of the performance was 
perfectly magical. I have heard the great Italian, I have heard 
the still greater Norwegian, I have heard the best of music, 
but I never heard such sounds as then saluted my ear. It com- 
menced p p p, rising by a gradual crescendo to a pitch almost 
beyond belief; and then by a gradual motendo and calendo died 
away, leaving the audience absolutely enchanted. Monsieur 
Mareppe, who isa player of no mean order, then came forward 
amidst the most deafening acclamations, and stated that emulat- 
ed by the example of Vaucauson’s flute player, he had conceived 
the project of constructing this figure, which had cost him 
many years of study and labour before he could bring it to com- 
pletion. He then showed to the company the interior of the 
figure, which was completely filled with small cranks, by 
which the motions are given to the several parts of the auto- 
maton at the will of the conductor, who has the whole machine 
so perfectly under control, that Mons. Mareppe proposes that 
the automaton shall perform any piece of music that shall be 
laid before him within a fortnight. He also showed that to a 
certain extent the figure was self-acting, as on winding up a 
string, several of the most beautiful airs were played, among 
which were ‘Nel cor piu,’ ‘Partant pour la Syrie,’ ‘Weber’s 
last Waltz,’ and ‘La ci darem la mano,’ all with brilliant em- 
bellishments. But the chef d’euvre is the manner in which 
the figure is made to obey the direction of the conductor, 
whereby it is endowed with a sort of semi-reason.” 


LOST BY A PINCH. 


A-tch—a-tch—a-tch!—Lunpy Foor. 

I am a bachelor (I would particularly address myself to my 
female readers) young, that is, I have looked upon this world, 
as the poet has it, for four times seven years,—a very husband- 
like age; am hale, ruddy, and well looking—a-hem! I mean 
in appearance not to be despised. There are to be sure hand- 
somer men in the world, and uglier,—yes, much uglier, (we 
must have becoming pride and dignity about us) but I am pe- 
culiar in one respect, that is, in name,--oh! such a name! though 
Shakspeare, than whom none has left a sweeter memory be- 
hind him, asks,---and where’s the man can so answer? 


What's in a name? That which we call the rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


That may be, O Shakspeare, as far as a rose or a lily is con- 
cerned, but (with all respect for thy immortal memory) were 
I called Tim Finnigan instead of » another time, Ladies, 
you shall be satisfied regarding my cognomen, in fact, “I am 
myself alone.” 

A-tch! Bless me what a sneeze!—this brings me at once to 








my subject. In the first place I would say, I take snuff, but | 
am, nevertheless, no snuff-taker. I have too great a regard | 
for womankind to run the risk of losing a place in their esti-| 
mation by addicting myself to the essence of tobacco, although | 
I lost my wife by a pinch. | 

A pinch of snuff is most delightful in the effect it produces) 


|| on our nasal sympathies; now a professed snuff taker can never, | 


in my opinion, experience that grateful titillation so expres-| 
sively termed—a-tch!—there it comes, quite apropos, and saves! 
me the trouble of writing a longer and much less expressive 
phrase. 

After the day’s labour, when I retire to my chamber and 
seat myself before a pleasant fire in a grey linsey-woolsey 
wrapper to comfort my body, and with an agreeable book to 
refresh my mind, I require some stimulus,—something to keep 
sleep at a distance; for “‘Nature’s soft nurse” will steal you 
to her embraces, and very often, too, ata time when you would 
be most glad to dispense with them; something, therefore, is 
requisite to revive our spirits, and stimulate us in pursuit of| 
our object. 

Some take brandy—excellent! some gin, not a bad thing 
when we can’t get a better; some wine, a very occasional 
companion of mine; not that I am at all averse to such com- 
pany, but—there is a reason for everything, and contentment 
is philosophy. 

Now my stimulant is coffee,—good—with a pinch of Lundy 
at intervals; these with a volume of Byron, Moore, or Scott, 
and for the time being I am the happiest fellow in the world. 

I recollect,—how can 1 ever forget! when many such happy 
evenings threw a ray of bliss over my youthful hours; recol- 
lect I am still young, hear me, ladies, and bear in mind my 
own recommendation as previously given, and do not look upon 
me as an old I cannot say the word, it sticks in my 
throat like Macbeth’s amen; hang the thought! 

I conceived nothing could disturb the serenity of my retire- 
ment, or move me from communing with my favourite authors, 
but ‘Woman, lovely woman, nature surely made thee to tem- 
per man,”’ saith Otway; a saying which has some truth and a 
little flattery in it; but for that no matter! a-tch—Oh, woman! 
art thou to be sneezed at? 

No, my fair readers, the angelic creature which, like the 
morning sun, burst upon my raptured sight, and threw a 
warmth into my susceptible heart, was not to be sneezed at; 
no, sie was perfection; she was all a man could desire, and I 
lost her owing to a pinch of snuff; thou dear irresistible medi- 
cine! 

But I hasten to the subject of my love, and the love of my 
subject. Having been strongly solicited one evening by a 
very esteemed friend, to make one of a select and convivial 
party, I summoned sufficient resolution to leave for a few 
hours the retirement of my chamber, and the cherished society 
of my favourite authors, for the less desired intercourse of mny 
fellow man. 

Though it was but occasionally that I indulged in a pinch 
of rappee, nevertheless I always carried my box with me, more 
as an ornament to my pocket, than an article of use, but of this 
en passant. 

When I entered the room, I seated myself carelessly down, 
rather apart from the rest of the company, the result of veclud- 
ed habits, wrapt in the abstraction of my own thoughts. | 
was not, however, allowed to remain long in such a position, 
but was kindly led by my friend among the most recherchés of 
the party: the conversation having assumed a literary turn, 1 
entered warmly into the subject, and soon found myself as 
much at home, as if seated by my humble fire side. 

To give a zest to the pleasures of the evening, variety ap- 
peared in all its agreeable forms; first the spirit of conversa- 
tion, then the fascinations of music as poured upon the ear by 
the silvery voice of some angelic syren; next the mazes of the 
dance through which the fairy form of the sylph-like maiden 
moved with the combined ease and elegance of the three 
Graces. : 

Having been for some time engaged in a very interesting 
literary discussion, our host wished to vary the evening’s en- 
joyment, by soliciting the favour of a song. from one of his 
fair guests; she complied with a sweetness of manner inex- 
pressively engaging, and sat down to the piano, followed by 
others of the company; she ran her fingers lightly over the 
keys, producing a delightful prelude, and with the most un- 
affected simplicity commenced that sweet little ballad, ‘Rise, 
gentle moon:” what a voice, and how expressive! I was trans- 
fixed to the spot; I gazed upon her as if a spirit of enchant- 
ment was before me. . 

She accepted with modest blushes the congratulations of the 
company, and seemed much gratified with the slight pleasure, 
as she modestly expressed it, which they experienced from 
the song, concluding with a wish that she could have done the 
composer better justice. 








I forgot my books and retirement in the joy cf that moment, 
and begged my young friend to introduce me as her partner 
for the next dance. 


rious topics, until the set was formed; when I offered my arm 
to lead my partner to her place, which she accepted with the 
most becoming dignity: we formed part of a side-set, so that 
we had an opportunity, (at least I had—I will not speak for 
my fair partner,) of observing the figure of the quadrille. 

With what grace she moved! how lightly her beautiful 
formed foot skimmed across the floor! in fact, I lost my heart 
but, alas! found it again, by a pinch. 

I will endeavour to describe the appearance of this lovely 
creature; I cannot paint equal to Scott, but as far as humble 
language may convey my ideas, I will use it to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Ellen M——— was on the eve of her eighteenth summer, 
just budding into the ripeness of womanly beauty; she was 
of the middle height, cast in Nature’s loveliest mould; her 
features were of the gentlest expression; the cherry threw its 
bright tint upon her lips, the rose lent its tinge to her cheek, 
her eye stole a glimpse of heaven’s blue, and auburn marked 
the colour of her flowing ringlets; added to these accomplish- 
ments of person, she possessed a mind stored with every ac- 
quirement that dignifies and endears the name of woman. 

Such was the being that ravished my senses; I solicited 
permission to have the honour of calling on her next day, 
which request was granted in the most gracious manner; in- 
deed I never recollect having passed so delightful an evening; 
I thanked my friend in the warmest terms for his attentions, 
and sought my humble home, not to indulge in the retirement 
of my chamber, or the perusal of my books, but to dream on 
the angelic object of my undivided thoughts. 

I laid my head on my pillow, but sleep was a stranger to 
my eyes, and I hailed the hour when night gave place to the 
brightness of Aurora; I hastened to my toilet, anxious to give 
the exterior man as amiable an appearance as possible; break- 
fast awaited my presence, but breakfast—oh, how could J 
think of breakfast? I breakfasted, dined, and supped on love 
for days together, and totally forgot that there was sucha 
thing as snuff. 

The hour at length arrived when I thought it would be meet, 
according to the rules of etiquette, to make my visit; I found 
the divinity at home; her affability soon banished any awk- 
ward hashfulness on my part. In short, I found myself anew 
man. 

We had not been long engaged in our extremely agreeable 
téte-a-téte (at least 1 found it so), when a visiter was announe- 
ed; the servant was desired to usher him in. The reception 
which he met with shewed that he was on the most intimate 
terms with the lady. I wished to persuade myself that he 
stood in the light of a relation, for at such a period I could not 
endure the presence of a rival. 

My hopes were soon realized. The beautiful Ellen, per- 
ceiving my embarrassment, said, “Pardon my momentary 
neglect; allow me, dear cousin, to introduce you to Mr. —} 
and now, Richard, tell me, have you yet resolved to abandon 
that horrible habit of taking snuff?” 

“No, my dear; snuff can’t do without me.” 

“Nor you without snuff,” said she, playfully. 

“Why the truth is, my dear girl, I always like to be up to 
snuff, because—”’ 

“It serves you at a pinch.” 

“You have expressed it to a nicety; besides you know! 
intend to live and die a bachelor; and as I shall not therefore 
have to study the accommodation of the ladies, I cannot see 
why I should not study my own, so (sniff sniff) you see it is 
an indispensable medicine. Permit me, Sir, (addressing him- 
self to me, and offering his box) to—” 

“I regret,” said I, “being obliged to decline your offer, but 
I am no snuff-taker.”’ 

“Very good, Sir; and I would recommend you, as you value 
the opinion of the ladies, never to contaminate your fingers 
with a pinch.” 

“So you can advise, I perceive, Coz; well, you are like 
some of our reverend supporters of the church, who are ever 
ready to advise, but very slow to act. I hope, Sir, (address 
ing herself to me) you have no occasion for such advice.” 
An inclination of the head communicated my reply, and I 
took my leave. 

That day commenced my happy intimacy with the fair Ellen, 
and during a courtship of six months I never took out my snufl- 
box in her presence; indeed, I always maintained the deter- 
mination to refuse the proffered service of every gentleman’s 
sternutative repository. 

At length the wished for day arrived; that day which, but 
for a pinch, would have seen us a wedded pair. 


? 








Habited a-la bridegroom, and my wife—I mean my wife 


i . ° ' 
The formalities of introduction past, we converse on ya. 
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= 
that was to be—Oh! iasupportable hour!—attired in all the 
innocence and simplicity of a bride,—we repaired to the sanc- 
tuary- 

The ceremony commenced. It would be impossible for me 
to tell the various conflicting emotions which agitated me at 
the moment. I looked back upon the many happy hours which 
[ had spent in my retired chamber, with all the riches of lite- 
rature around me, made still more delightful by my favourite 
beverage, and olfactory medicine. I then thought of the many 
pleasant hours which, for the future, I should share with the 
woman of my choice, and, in the absorption of the moment, | 
drew from my pocket the fatal box, just when that very solemn 
question was put, “Will you take this woman to be your wed- 
ded wife?’”’ I sought within its odoriferous recesses for a pinch, 


to summon resolution for the awful reply. | 


As I did so, the effect produced on my fair intended was 
electrical; she rushed out of the church; I had no time for 
consideration, but followed her with the speed of madness, for 
mad indeed I almost was at the time. I pursued her to her 
chamber, and threw myself at her feet; “My dear Ellen, (said 
1) what is the meaning of al] this?” 

“Js it for you to ask,”’ she said, ‘when you know you have 
deceived me?’’ 


“How?” | 


“Do you not take that vile dust, and am I to be sneezed at?) 
—deceitful man!”” 

“Pray hear me for one moment, inconsiderate girl.” 

“Not a word.” 

“Then you will not receive me at a pinch?” 


“Certainly not,” was the reply, “‘when you do not consider | 


me worth one.” | 

All explanation on my part was vain; so I left her with 
ruined prospects and blighted hopes. Since that unlucky | 
moment, my eyes have never been once delighted by the object 
of their admiration, and I still live a solitary bachelor, with | 
my books as my companions, not but that I feel inclined—and 
dread the approach of a disconsolate celibacy—to take a com-| 
panion of a more agreeable nature. Bocks, 1 begin to find, 
are very well in their way; but ladies, hear me and have pity! 
I still indulge in the occasional luxury of a pinch of “Zundy;”’ | 
pardon the failing. I however have qualities of another kind | 
that may counterbalance this propensity; I am happy in the 
possession of a singularly good temper; my person is about) 
the middle height, rather inclined to agreeable obesity, and I) 
have numbered about some seven and twenty years, with a 
pocket very ready to be replenished by the dower of any sweet 
creature, inclined to become “bone of my bone.” I have, | 
moreover, the advantage of a name that would do honour to 
the best and handsomest of women; so, as Shakspeare has | 


it, “hear me for my cause, and be silent that you may hear; | 
believe me for my honour,’’—and all that sort of thing. My) 
appeal is as strong as it is modest; I would be, nay I must be, | 
doubled, ere long; and only let any reasonable creature in the | 
form divine of woman, with some thousands of golden bless-| 
ings attached to her personal qualifications, present herself to_ 
my humble acceptation, and | will have her for herself alone. 
Iwill make a very dutiful, very funny, extremely fascinating | 
—nay, I am in truth, by nature, an agreeable, handsome sort} 
of fellow. So cast your lots into the lap, and try for your 


most devoted admirer and willing slave. 





A Bacuetor. 


From La Belle Assemblée. 





CALAMITIES OF THE OPERA. 


Ihave made it a rule for the last—but no, never mind how 
many years, I am growing ashamed of the number—to be pre- 
Sent on the first night of the Opera-season, to see, if I may use| 
such a figure, the first streaks of the coming morning of music. | 


Accordingly, full of anticipation respecting Méric and Mariani, | 
Winter and Lecompte, I took my place in Lady Sparkle’s box. 

Now Lady Sparkle felt no anxiety at all concerning Mariani | 
o Méric, and cared as much about the coming Winter, as 
about last summer. Nobody has so little music in her soul, | 
and yet nobody is so indefatigable in her visits to the Opera. | 
Why!—Lady Sparkle wears the most brilliant bracelets in all | 
St. James’s, to say nothing of having the most exquisite arm 
that ever rested upon crimson velvet. Of course I heard not 
‘single note that Méric uttered; but I heard Lady S. desire’ 
me, six times in half-a-dozen minutes, to see whether Lady | 
Glitter (whose bracelets, in particular lights, are thought to, 
lok almost a8 well as her own) had arrived yet. | 

Having thus lost one or two of the finest airs in the opera, 
Imade my excuses and my escape, and tapped at Lord Mute’s| 
box, knowing that his lordship would throw no earthly inter-| 
‘uption in my way, by asking questions, or otherwise disturb-| 
ng my delights. It is an authenticated fact, that his lordship | 


! 


'|phant chuckle of Robert le Diable); the shrill yelping of three 


| going 


| 


|| has not spoken twenty words since he came of age, which is 
||twenty years ago. He must have beea educated at that 
quietest of colleges, surnamed the Silent Sister. Luckily I 
||found him alone, and immediately commenced my career of 
listening. Vain hope! I glanced towards the stage, and— 
enter Mariani; I turned my eye towards the box-door, and— 
enter Captain Tongue of the Guards; who, eager to catch the 
most celebrated listener that the peerage could produce, had 
rushed into the box before the door could be effectually closed, 
and instantly began to enlighten his lordship respecting the 
correspondence between the Commander-in-Chief and Lord 
Blaney. 
|| This was quite enough. I felt that I should not hear another 
| note in that box. I retreated, and was stopped in the lobby 
by the Hon. Mrs. Deafton, who dragged me perforce into her’s. 
||This was worse still: to speak to Mrs. Deafton, with any 
|| chance of being heard, requires a voice to which that of La- 
blache is a whisper. What chance had I of hearing Mariani? 

Two acts were by this time over, so I feigned something or 
other, and darted from the box. I next found myself seated 
behind the four Misses Quizzy, who hate singing (their own 
teeth are not remarkable for pearliness), and vainly strug-| 
gling for a glimpse of the stage, or a note of the melody. 

The opera was thus lost, but I was determined not to lose 
the ballet. I hastened to the pit, and found a vacant place 
immediately behind a very short gentleman, over whose head 
I could see conveniently. I had scarcely seated myself, how-| 
ever, when the short gentleman rose, and who should take his 
place but Sir Thomas Titan, who is seven feet high, and wide 
in proportion. I shifted my seat of course, and unfortunately 
found myself next to Mr. Scentish, who indulges in perfume 
to a degree that obliged me to retreat to the further corner of 
the pit. Here I became visible to Lady Limp, who, detesting 
dancing, and envying me my enjoyment, beckoned to me from 
her box, and I was obliged to go. In my way thither, I was 
detained by two or three loungers; and, on entering, found | 
had lost Lecompte. Inow perceived myself doomed to snatch 
a glance at a scene here and there, through the interstices of 
| feathers and silver flowers. 'This would never do; so I watch- 
ed my opportunity, and rushed to the gallery to have a full 
view of all that was going on. But Fate had ordained me to 
see nothing that night. Colonel Luckless caught me at the 
entrance, with an account of the transfer of his borough from 
schedule B to schedule A; and before he had arrived at the 
end of his lamentation, I turned round, and perceived that I 
was just in time to see the fall of the curtain. However, as 
it was a new one, IJ felt some satisfaction at having seen even 
that; the first night! 


| 


| 





BREAKFAST ON A HUNTING MORNING. 





‘“‘My dear Annie, surely you do not think of going down to 
a seven o’clock breakfast! How can you be so foolish?’ 
And as Emily Drummond spoke, she carefully twined round 
her fingers one of the dropping gold ringlets of the little bride, 
Annie Rothsay, whose hurried and agitated hand had made 
four unsuccessful attempts on that very curl. Yes, I shall;| 
I must; I shall not see Rothsay the whole day if I don’t.” 
*You will see him at dinner.” Yes, at eight o’clock in the 
evening,” responded the bride, in a tone of mournful and of-| 
fended reproach. Emily Drummond was not married; and, 


ing five hot rolls, three partridges, three new-laid eggs, half a 
loaf of bread, a dish of ham sandwiches, and two plates of 
buttered muffin. When, instead of the much desired beef, his 
his eye caught the forms of young Lady Rothsay and her com- 
panion, he became like a little bird fascinated by two rattle- 
snakes. He shrank to the very verge of his chair; he sank in 
his seat as though the joints of his spine had fitted into one 
another like a telescope, and he had been suddenly shut up; 
he reddened; he turned deadly pale; at length, with a shivering 
sigh, he touched the elbow of another gentleman who sat next 
him in a green hunting coat, and pointing backward with his 
thumb, exclaimed, ‘Look there!” His companion did look, 
and wiping his mouth, made a sort of bow, and sat down with 
a face full of consternation. In a moment every one became 
aware of the presence of the hostess. Rothsay introduced his 
bride with a triumphant smile; the gentlemen bowed, stam- 
mered, pinched the table-cloth, and looked out of the window; 
Lady Rothsay laughed, blushed, shook back her ringlets, and 
adding two spoonfuls of honey to one of salt (unconscious of 
the admixture), sat down to breakfast. Nobody spoke. But 
were I disposed to write in any descriptive style besides my 
own, I should copy a certain translation of Faust, and say— 


“How the world goes round! 
Clatter, clatter—crunch, crunch. 
Do you hear the sound? 
How the silent creatures munch? 
Fowls and pheasants—one—two—three. 
Nothing’s left for you and me!” 


Without one glance at the lovely Annie or her friend, each 
gentleman applied to his breakfast as if it had been the duty 
England expected him to do; and when at length a searcity of 
provisions, together with an utter inability to contain more, 


convinced them it was time to depart, they rose simultaneously, 
and filed off. 


“Then rose from earth to sky the loud farewell, 
Then slunk the timid, and stood still the brave.” 


The little red-faced man, whisking himself into a fit of 
desperate courage, jumped from the low window on the lawn. 
The fat master of the pack (who looked as if he ought to have 
been put on French castors, in order to facilitate his moving), 
clapped Annie on the shoulder, and expressed a hope, accom- 
panied by one of the Robert le Diable laughs, that Rothsay 
would come back without breaking his neck, or being other- 
wise injured. ‘The gentleman in the green coat made another 
bow similar to the one performed at breakfast; and a handsome, 
lounging lad, son to a neighbouring squire, accompanied his 
farewell nod with a peculiar smile, which meant as much as 
Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head, and said, “Though you are 
Lady Rothsay, and a beauty, 1 wouldn’t give sixpence for your 
approbation; I’m independent; my father’s a country gentleman; 
Nancy Dawkias is in love with me; and my uncle has the best 
fox hounds in the county.” There are a set of men who con- 
sider women only in two lights, viz. formidable, or contempti- 
ble; slaves, to administer to their comforts and pleasures, or 
d bores and restraints upon their sports and occupations. 
To this set your “fox hunter proper” belongs; and to this set 
belonged most of the gentlemen who breakfasted at Moin- 
Rothsay that morning. 

“Oh! Emily, I’m very weary;” murmured Annie, as the 
last receding red-coat was lost in the distance, and the sound 





” 





what was worse, she was not in love; and though Lord Rothsay 
was acharming young man, she could not comprehend the! 
misery of not seeing him for twelve hours. She was ruminat-|| 
ing on this point, when a sudden bustle beneath the window || 
caused an increased hurry in Annie’s movements. The deep | 
voice of some refractory hound, the crack of the huntsman’s 
whip, the confused voices of several gentlemen, a loud laugh 
from the master of the pack (strongly resembling the trium- 


lap-dogs, astonished, and jealous of the canine intruders—the 
trampling of horses—the scolding of butlers; the subdued | 
swearing of grooms; and, above all, “the hurrying tramp of 
booted feet;” all spoke one short and most important piece of | 
intelligence to Annie. “There! the hounds are come; Rothsay’s| 
!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, Benson, never mind the flowers;”’ | 
and snatching the roses destined for her girdle, she ran lightly | 
down the stone staircase, followed by Emily. Heaven re-| 
warded her industrious imitation of the rising of the lark, by 
showing through the door which the servant flung open on her 
approach, her beloved Rothsay in a scarlet hunting coat; his) 
mouth full of toast and butter, his plate full of partridge bones, | 
and his thoughts so full of the day’s sport, that he did not even! 
see his idol enter. The first person who became aware of the | 
addition to their party, was a little red-faced, quiet-looking 
man, also in a red hunting coat; he was sending out his gray 
eyes on a voyage of discovery for some cold beef, having eaten, 


like the locust, every thing within his immediate reach, includ- | 








of Merriman, Rover, Adelaide, Cormorant, &c., became inau- 
dible to their ears. “I knew you would, love; have some 
breakfast comfortably, now they’re gone;” and Emily Drum- 
mond’s hand was already on the bell-rope, to order a replenish- 
ment on the stripped board. ‘No,’ said the little bride, 
turning with disgust from the breakfast-table; ‘no, I’m not 
hungry; let us go out and walk; perhaps we may see Rothsay 
from the hill. How I hate breakfast on a hunting morning!” 





MY COUSIN GEORGIANA. 


“Oh she loved the bold dragoons, 
With their broad swords, saddles, bridles, &c.” 
O.p Sona. 
“She'll be a soldier too; she’!! to the wars.” 
Suakspeare’s Ilenry IV. 


There was not a finer woman in England than my cousin 
Georgiana. She had a dark eye and a white hand, a good 
figure, pretty ankle and well turned arm; and in consequence 
of the latter gift of nature, had patronised Dizzi and Bochsa, 
until her performance on the harp might have excited the ad- 
miration and envy of King David himself. When I add, that 


Georgiana possessed a very respectable independent property, 


my readers will, J am sure, place implicit credence in my as- 
sertion, that, had I not been aware of her positive determina- 
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tion never to marry a civilian, I should long since have sought 
to convince her of the euphony of my patronymic, and have 
used my best powers of eloquence to induce her to change her | 
maiden denomination of Georgiana Dashwood, into the more | 
musical and matronly one of Mrs. George Frederick Augustus | 
Higginbottom. | 

But I knew her predilection for the “dc ir delightful mili-| 
tary,” and, therefore, to spare her the pain, and myself the 
mortification consequent upon a refusal, 1 did not pop. | 

Her admiration of the “gallant defenders of their country,” 
as she called all the military of her acquaintance, whether re- 
gulars, militia, volunteers, or yeomanry, was in facta passion. | 
She talked of them, she dreamed of them, she lived but for 
them. Herinclination was evident in her conversation, in her| 
costume, and more especially in the fitting up of her boudoir, 
where, in the place of puling love-sick poets, and pastoral val- 
leys sacred to love in cottages, battle-pieces and grim-visaged 
warriors graced the walls. 

It was indeed the beau ideal of the boudoir of a colonel’s| 
lady, and such Georgiana hoped one day to see it. Conse- | 
quently, her flirtations were innumerable and incessant; her| 
list of lovers was but another version of the army list; an army | 
But I will do 


Georgiana the justice to say, that she was discreet in her ad- 


list, as it were, upon the peace establishment. 


vances; that she displayed good generalship in her attacks on| 
the hearts of the warriors. In fact, the intensity of her admi-| 
ration was regulated by the rank of its object; her love for a 
captain was great, but for a major, major. 

What an event in the life of our martial-spirited heroine was 
What a day to be marked with a white stone, 
Then, as regularly as if she belonged to the) 


a field day! 





was a review. 
staff of the general in command, 


“The lady left her peaceful dwelling, 
And rode her forth a colonelling.” 


And after a long and sportive warfare with the heroes under 


review, in which eyes, sighs, sandwiches, and champagne, || 


were marshalled again crosses, orders, and Waterloo medals, 
she returned home to dream of little Cupids rendered decent 
by uniforms, and furnished with epaulettes instead of wings, 
and regulation small-swords instead of arrows. 

Year after year passed in this unprofitable way, and in spite 
of the ingenuity with which her plans were laid, Georgiana 
regularly returned to her winter quarters, without succeeding 
in the grand object of her campaign; namely, winning a hus- 
band. ‘The subalterns were afraid to look up to her, the colo- 
nels and staff officers too proud to look down upon her, and for 
some seasons she remained without an offer. At length an 
Irish major, who claimed acquaintance with her on the strength 
of having served in the fortieth, whilst her cousin Charles was 
in the thirty-ninth, ventured to throw himself at her feet in the 
character of her avowed admirer, and would certainly have 
been accepted, and raised by the hand of the modern Bellona, 
but that with the peculiar modesty, so inherent in natives of 
what O’Connell once called “the first flower of the earth, and 
first gem of the sea,” he accompanied his protestations of love 
by enquiries, which the lady deemed too minute, into the na- 
ture of her property. Georgiana’s delicacy was offended, (a 
fact which excited considerable surprise in the mind of the 
major,) and accordingly she reversed the order in which the 
word of command is generally given, and before the bold Mi- 
lesian had completed his “address,” in hopes to “stand at 
ease”’ in the good opinion of the fair damsel, she commanded 
him first to “halt,” and then to *“*march”’ out of the house. 

The major was disappointed, and so, to tell the truth, was 
the lady. ‘The fates seemed to wage war against her wishes. 


“So to a coat of regimental red 
She never was, but always to be wed.” 


And she was one and thirty, or to use her own expression, 
she had had “ther majority” ten years, before she got the com- 
mand of a husband and a household. 

When she did, spite of all her protestations never to marry 
a civilian, the fortunate winner of her hand was not a soldier. 
She had failed in fixing the affections of one of those avowed 
slayers of their fellow-creatures, and was fain to accept the 
addresses of a somewhat kindred spirit, who busied himself 
only with intestinal wars, and received his commission not 
from the Horse Guards, but from Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 
short, Georgiana Dashwood, the maid who loved the military, 
condescended as a dernier resort to marry a surgeon. 

Many and merry were the jokes which were perpetrated on 
the occasion, at the different mess-tables throughout the king- 
dom, as soon as the Post and Court Journal communicated the 
news. But one alone shall here be immortalized. 

“So Georgiana Dashwood is married at last,” said a pert 
cornet of the , then quartered at Brighton. What re- 





| ! 
\compagnons de guerre, to whom our heroine’s propensities | 





giment?”’ enquired one of his lisping and well-mustachioed 
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seemed familiar. 

| “No regiment,” was the reply; “although she always said 

she would marry a soldier, a surgeon is the lucky man.” 
‘Faith, then,” said Georgiana’s old attaché, the Irish major, 

who happened to be present; “faith then, hasn’t she kept her 

word, by marrying one of the lancers?”’ 





From La Belle Assemblée. 
MEMOIR OF ADELAIDE TOSI. 


La Signora Adelaide Tosi, who has made her first appear- 





ance in England, this season, is a native of Milan, in the ex- 
cellent musical conservatory of which city she received her| 
education as a singer. She made her debiit at the “Della| 
Scala” at Milan, about twelve years since, and was not very | 
Instead of being discouraged, however, 
she betook herself to diligent study. She was so fortunate as 
to obtain the acquaintance and warm good will of the cele- 
brated Cavalier Crescentini, (to whom Napoleon, in an ebulli- 
tion of enthusiasm on hearing him sing, sent an order of 
knighthood on the stage), and under the guidance of this 
almost last remaining link of the glorious chain of ‘/a bella, e 
| vera, e simplice scuola Italiana,” she made great and rapid 
|progress. When Adelaide Tosi came out at the “San Carlo” 
jat Naples, though she had been alinost immediately preceded 
|by the sublime Pasta, and the exquisite Fodor, she was re- 
iceived with complacency, which was soon converted into very 
warm favour. 
‘stances a dryness and poverty of voice, was remarked, but this 
defect was redeemed in the estimation of the Neapolitans, who 
must be allowed at least to be good critics in matters of music, 
by the superior and rare qualities of perfect justness of execu- 
‘tion, and purity of taste. ‘Tosi’s taste, indeed, was that of 
Crescentini, which was all perfect. We have heard him, when 
|his voice was but “the shadow of a sound,”’ trill over some 


favourably received. 


A certain harshness of organ—in some in- 


jairs of his own composition, in a manner that literally en- 
chanted us. A volume of these which he published, with a 
| dedication to the Dutehess of Hamilton, was a frequent prac- 
\tising book of Adelaide ‘Tosi, and we would warmly recom- 
‘mend it to every cultivator of vocal music. One little piece of 
| Crescentini’s, from that volume, “Won é la vaga rosa l’imma- 


| gine di te, as Crescenti used to sing it and Tosi after him 
g ’ g ’ ’ 


|was one of the most exquisite pieces of melody, simplicity, 
land pathos, we ever remember to have heard! Whiy is it that 
\the singers at concerts, who have bored us for years with the 
WaPo arias, duettos, or trios, never refresh us with a little 
variety of this sort? 

But to return to Vosi. Another quality, rarer still perhaps 
than the other excellent ones she possessed, was her perfect 
willingness and regularity to perform her theatrical duty. Mi- 
graines and mauvaise humeurs, jealousies and caprices, which 
so generally stain ‘the badge of all her tribe,” seemed altoge- 
ther unknown to Signora Adelaide. She never fretted poor 
manager, or disappointed expectant public, by those “sudden 
indispositions” we so continually hear of in others. During 
three seasons that we were in the habit of hearing her at the 
San Carlo, we do not remember that she even once failed to be 
at her post, and correct in her part. When she had to sing, 
she sang; she did her best, and the Neapolitans were pleased 
with her, and took her into especial favour. She has since 
enjoyed considerable popularity in other parts of Italy, and in 
Spain. In England, as yet, she has not been so well received 
as she deserves; but the public have not had an cpportunity 
of acquainting themselves with many of her merits, and her 
style is one that gains on an audience by degrees—not that 
strikes at once. 





NATIONAL MELODIES. 


The power of national music, that is, music to which the 
ear has been accustomed, is astonishing and unquestionable. 
The Ranz de Vaches, a Swiss air, made the Swiss soldiers so 
melancholy while in the service of the French, that it was for- 
bidden to be played. What will not a Frenchman do after his 
Marseillese, an Englishman with his God save the King, a 
Scotchman with Lochaber no More, or an Irishman with Si. 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning? 





THE GREAT PHILIDOR NO WIT. 


Philidor, though an excellent musician, and the prince of 
chess-players, never passed for a wit. Laborde, one of his 
greatest admirers, being present one day when the composer 
made a number of dull and frivolous remarks, helped him out 
of his embarrassment, by saying to the company, ‘Gentlemen, 
my friend here is a truly great man: if he has not a particle of 
common sense, it is because he is all genius.” 








THE OPERA AT HAVANA. 
PROSPECT OF A VISIT OF THE COMPANY TO NEW YORK. 


| 

| The Italian Opera is always liberally patronised in Havana, 
a fact which considering the benighted condition of Cuba in 
every thing relating to education, reflects certainly much credit 
jon their taste, at least for music, in which this great and rich 
|metropolis might take a lesson from them. Signoras Panta. 
nelli and Rossi are the prima donnas this season, and we learn 
by aletter we have just received that the company have already 
performed Rossini’s Otello and Capulets and Montagues each 
|five times, Semiramide, seventeen, &c. If circumstances are 
favourable, we learn it is their intention next summer to takea 
theatre for the season in New York. Signora Ruiz Garcia 
jhad appeared in Norma and preparations were making for 
Donizetti’s Fuusta. Signora Marozzi is also of the company.— 
N. Y. Star. 





NIGHT. 

BY MRS. NORTON, 
Night sinks upon the dim grey wave, 
Night clouds the spires that mark the town; 
On living rest, and grassy grave, 
The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 
The wearied peasant calmly sleeps, 
And closer to its mother’s breast, 


The rosy child in slumber creeps. 


But [/—The sentry, musing lone— 
The sailor on the cold grey sea 

So sad a watch hath never known, 
As that which must be kept by me. 


I cannot rest, thou solemn night! 
Thy very silence hath the power 
To conjure sounds and visions bright, 


Unseen —unheard—in daylight’s hour. 


Kind words, whose echo will not stay, 
Memory of deep and bitter wrongs: 
Laughter, whose sound hath died away, 
And snatches of forgotten songs: 

These haunt my soul;—and as I gaze 
Up to the calm and quiet moon, 

I dream ’tis morning’s breeze that plays, 
Or sunset hour, or sultry noon. 


I hear again the voice whose tone 

Is more to me than music’s sound, 

And youthful forms for ever gone, 
Come in their beauty crowding round. 

I start—the mocking dreams depart, 
Thy loved words melt upon the air, 
And whether swells or sinks my heart, 
Thou dost not know—thou dost not care! 


Perchance while thus I watch unseen, 
Thy languid eyelids slowly close, 
Without a thought of what hath been, 
To haunt thee in thy deep repose. 

Oh weary night, oh endless night, 
Blank pause between two feverish days, 
Roll back your shadows, give me light, 
Give me the sunshine’s fiercest blaze! 


Give me the glorious noon! alas! 

What recks it by what light I pray, 

Since hopeless hours must dawn and pass, 
And sleepless night succeed to day? 

Yet cold, and blue, and quiet sky, 

There is a night where all find rest, 

A long, long night:—with those who die 
Sorrow hath ceased to be a guest! 





TOBACCO. 

It is a remarkable instance of the perversity of the huma 
will when left to itself, that while coffee with all its singulat 
powers of cheering the mind and refreshing the nerves, took 
nearly four hundred years to make itself known in Europe, and 
while the potato is scarcely more than coming into use in 4 
large portion of the Continent, tobacco took little more that 
half a dozen years to be known as far as ships could carry }4 
that it is now the favourite filth of every savage lip within the 
circumference of the globe: that it fills the atmosphere of the 
Continent with a perpetual stench: that the Spaniard sucks 1% 
as he says, for the heat—the Dutchman for the cold—the 
Frenchman because he has nothing else to do—the Germa 
because he will do nothing else—the London apprentice becau® 
“it makes him look like a gentleman,” and all because it 18 








its own nature the filthiest, most foolish, dullest, and mo 





disgusting practice on the face of the earth.—Blackwood’s Mag: 
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